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LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN 



By Arthtjb E. Bostwick, Librarian, 8t. Louis Public Library 



What I have to say was prepared under 
the erroneous impression that it was to be 
printed in advance of this meeting, and 
that you were to read it instead of listening 
to it. I was strictly limited in the length 
of it, which accounts for its brevity. 

Children constitute a separate class in 
the community. Children's clothes, chil- 
dren's amusements, children's food, must 
all be considered separately from the same 
subjects in their relationships to adults. 
It is natural, therefore, that libraries have 
been forced to deal separately with chil- 
dren. The older libraries dealt with them 
by disregarding them. The first library 
that I used as a boy had no books for chil- 
dren. When children began to use public 
libraries it soon became evident that sepa- 
rate reading-rooms, separate book-collec- 
tions and a separate staff would greatly 
facilitate the business of the library, not 
only with the children but with adults. 
My conception of library work with chil- 
dren is simply that adults and children 
both obtain more satisfactory service at 
the library if they get it separately, and 
that the business of a children's depart- 
ment is to study the way in which the chil- 
dren may be best served, having regard 
to the differences between them and the 
adults, their present interests and require- 
ments as they see them now, and those in- 
terests and requirements as they will ap- 
pear when the children, grown to adult age, 
look back upon their relations with the li- 
brary and their experiences in it. 

The conditions under which such service 
may be rendered may be different with dif- 
ferent groups of children and in different 
localities. They may be conceived differ- 
ently by different librarians; and yet the 
methods employed by each may be the best 
for him to employ and the best for the 
children that use his library. I would en- 
courage each librarian to work out his own 
problem, never imitating without certainty 



that the thing imitated will work as well 
with him as it does elsewhere; and realiz- 
ing also that what he has found to be best 
in his own library and his own city may 
not be the best for others. 

Library work with children has been 
more thoroughly systematized than that 
with adults. In the first place, it needs 
more systematization. In the second place, 
those in charge of it have looked upon 
themselves as specialists. They have re- 
garded their task with a special enthusi- 
asm, not altogether devoid of a kind of 
fanaticism. They have shown all the good 
points, and all the faults, of the specialist. 
It is unfortunate, I think, that they have 
all been women, although, if it is neces- 
sary to turn the work over to one sex, the 
women are the ones to do it. They have 
special love for children and special apti- 
tude for dealing with them. But I should 
like to see one male assistant in every chil- 
dren's department. It would do no harm 
to have fifty per cent of our children's li- 
brarians men. I do not know that our 
present staffs would object, but I have yet 
to see the man who would like to specialize 
in this field. We meet with the same 
trouble in school education, in the primary 
and grammar grades. This is one of the 
problems to be solved by those who are 
studying the best methods of rendering li- 
brary service to children. 

The children's room in a library, or the 
children's department of a library system 
should do anything whatever that proves 
to be effective in bettering library service 
to its children, whether any other library 
does that thing or not. It should not adopt 
any method or introduce any innovation 
simply because it has been successful else- 
where — except experimentally, to ascertain 
whether it will also be successful in the 
place of trial. It should drop everything 
that is not shown clearly to be of advantage 
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in rendering library service to the particu- 
lar children, in the particular place in 
which It is working. The children's libra- 
rian should remember that the library ex- 
ists only because the community believes 
that necessary service can be rendered 
through its agency; and that she herself 
exists only because experience has shown 
that the sum of service rendered by the 



library to the community is greater when 
it Is rendered to adults and children sepa- 
rately. The criticisms that I have to make 
on library work with children as usually 
conducted by children's librarians in the 
children's rooms of public libraries may all 
be reduced, I think, to one — the occasional 
neglect of the fact stated just above or the 
failure to realize it. 



THE PLACE OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY IN MODERN EDUCATION 
By J^mes Fleming Hosic, Chicago Normal College 



The campaign for better school libraries 
which is being waged with so much spirit 
and success in all parts of the United 
States is based upon a new conception of 
education and is, therefore, in harmony 
with the efforts which are being put forth 
to improve the schools in other ways. It 
is not merely the outgrowth of ambition 
springing up in the minds of a few pro- 
fessional librarians. Nor is it traceable to 
the efforts of publishers to increase the 
sale of the products of their presses. It is 
part and parcel of the onward movement 
which is rapidly transforming the whole 
educational system of America and which 
is destined to give us, ultimately, schools 
adapted to the training of young people in 
a democracy. 

The education of the day is modern in 
two principal respects. In the first place, 
the doctrine of formal intellectual disci- 
pline through hard and disagreeable effort 
expended upon intrinsically valueless ma- 
terial is now largely discredited. In its 
stead is being built up a doctrine based 
upon the theory of native and acquired ten- 
dencies and capacities, to be developed 
through favorable environment in the di- 
rection of sound knowledge, useful habits, 
elevating ideals, and satisfying interests 
and appreciations. We are ceasing to talk 
of cultivating the memory. Psychologists 
tell us that in all probability the native 
power of retentiveness cannot be greatly 
altered by anything we can do in the 



schools. We speak now of cultivating a 
memory for specific valuable facts and of 
developing the power of retaining certain 
types of facts. One person, for example, be- 
comes deeply interested in all that pertains 
to plants. He forms the habit of remem- 
bering plants, their names, their habitat, 
their methods of propagation, and so on. 
Another person with quite different tastes 
may early conceive the idea that he would 
like to possess a library. Hence he ex- 
amines every book that comes into his 
hands, noting carefully the title, the au- 
thor's name, publisher, the price, and the 
principal contents. Presently he has a 
surprising fund of general knowledge of 
books. As with memory, so with skill and 
accuracy. Granting that we may come to 
cherish the ideal of being accurate and 
skillful, we must still maintain that the 
application of skill is specific. The fact 
that one can play the piano does not argue 
that one can play golf, though certain 
powers developed in the one will doubtless 
be of some assistance in the other. In short, 
education has ceased to be a process of 
strengthening mental faculties and has be- 
come a process of developing definite ten- 
dencies and capacities into certain specific 
usable attainments. 

In the second place, the school course is 
being reorganized from the social point of 
view. This means, among other things, 
that the basic needs of contemporary soci- 
ety must be considered in the determina- 



